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‘philosophy had spread their influence, | and actually making, uncommoa exer- 
mainder of his Sermon is occupi- considerable extent among the nations | 


ason tO expect, 
the differences of language will 
be found to offer no insuperable 
barrier to the conversion of the 
.ina greater or less degree, to a very | tions for the same purpose. world, 
“4. The world is now deriving pro- 
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!n answer to the second ques- 
tion which he proposes, the Doc- 
tor’s remarks are as follows >— 





“ The world was converted to Cunrsr 
in the first age of the church, as the 
most authentic writers of Ecclesiastical 





then demolished ; the oracles of | reference to 
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In the deep purposes, and mys- 
erious operations of divine wis- 
om, men necessarily find much 
hich their limited capacities can- 


that the causes which then contri- 
buted to the spread of the Gospel, 
must have the same 
now; and therefore argues, from 
the coincidence of circumstances 
at the present time, with those ex- 
isting in the days of the Apos- 


(a triumphant faith, that notwith- 
scheme, the toils of Apostles and 
their successors, the exaltation of 
their Redeemer, and the wonderful 
operations of the Holy Ghost, age 
after age would roll away, while 
a fearful portion of mankind re- 
tained their alienation from God; 
and that at the end of nearly two 
thousand years, seven-tenths of 
the human race would be found 


complishment of the prophecy is 
near at hand. 

The circumstances, which, in 
his opinion, contributed to the 


tendency | 


tles, that the time for the full ae- | 


“1. The world seems to be fast tend- 
ing towards a state, correspon jent as fu 
is is requisite, to that wiich ex! 
previous to the first spread of the Go 
pel, when the great body of the human 
family were reduced to the Greek and 
Roman languages. By means of « 
mercial, literary,and especially Christ 
and m ssionary enterprise, I 
Papi Ly 


om- 


tare 
it course between the different 
ons is constantly extending, and with 
ta knowledge in each nation, of the 
languages of all the others. By far the 





| English language is vernacular. The 


an | 


becoming known to each other ; | 
na-i ders what are the Doctor’s opi- 


‘nions on the subject. 


scientific men, have “run to and fro 
through the earth,” by whose instrumen- 
tality “ knowledge has been inogeased,” 

tight spread with unexampled ra- 


pidity “into those dark places of the | 


earth, which are full of the habitations 
of cruelty.”—p. 14, 15, 16. 
‘LY he . . wi are 
We have quoted these para- 
graphs at iarge, to show our rea- 


Wedo 


not 


‘know how much importance they 
largest portion of this enterprise exists | 
'in those parts of the world, in which the | 
which he nroceeds: bit it is. : 

'which he proceeds; but it is, at 


will attach to the principle upon 


and advocates. 

“3. By the angeles zeal, enterprise, 
‘labours, and sufferings of the early 
Christians, which were very efficacious 
in spreading the Gospel. All methodg 
were employed by them to reclaim men 
from errour, and to bring them to the 
knowledge of the truth. 

“4. By means nearly allied to those 
just stated, and more efficacious, proba- 
bly, than all the others employed in the 
first conversion*of the world to Cunis7, 
by the Aoly lives of its professors. What 
Christians were, operated more power 
fully to persuade men to the belief af 
the truth and divinity of their religiong 
than all they said or did. 





* Such, in brief, were the means emr 
|ployed in the first universal propage 
,tion of the Gospel; and, in its se- 
cond, and more complete propagation, 
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The patriarchs and prophets of 
Id, doubtless marvelled at that 
ysterious policy, which delayed 
ecoming of the long-promised 
essiai. We can conceive of 
e ardour, bordering on anx- 
ty, with which the most favoured 

ong them longed for his ap- 
earance; and while they ponder- 


pt comprehend. Iluman intel- 
ct cannot be supposed capable 
grasping the plans of infinite 
isdom, nor can creatures of a 
ay, whose vision is so extremely 
ounded, discern the causes and 
ndencies of the ways of God. 
is plans have ‘a comprehensive 
nge, holding a uniform course, 
id measuring their march, not 
y the little eras which mete out 
uman events, but by laws pecu- 
ar to that hirh administration, to 
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truths of the Gospel, which a great di-} is already on the side of those who use}, : :3 ibe employed. Science, Literature, the 
versity of language must have rendered | the English language, and this balance |iNg attach their full importance | Atte and Philosophy sin again to-iend 
extremely difficult. We are aware that | is continually increasing. It is proba-| tothe causes which he here states their aid in subjugeting the world to the 
the Apostles, by special gift of the Ho-| ble that the sciences and literature will}  , Line . as It | ienttnioss of the Redeemer. Already 
ly Ghost, could speak all languages ; be more generally taught in this fan.) ae present in opel ation. | indeed are they be innin to enint Ae 
and, of course, diversity of tongues | guage, than in any other; because there | amounts, indeed, to very nearly |ih:, benevolent aoe saw Eee pate 
would be no hinderance to their preach- | are ore books on these subjects, origi- | « j ‘hether we fol-{’ ‘t , : mi md ats 
: rhe op 2 |the same thing, whether we fol-{ The holy zeal, enterprise, courage, and 
ing; yet we have no reason to suppose, | nal, or in translations, in this, than in : fearlessness of hardships and sufferings 
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on the numerous body of preachers and of missionaries, spread among the popu allel which he has drawn, and employed in the first age, as instruments 
missionaries, who must have been em-] lous heathen territories on the Eastern | f, ° . 1 in civing into the enenaitints of Canisr. 
ployed to assist the Apostles in accom-| Continent, on the islands of the several | take courage from the coinciden- the heat! al An - ‘ 
6 ee: ap nog in acco See en ae ode en ae the heathen, even the uttermost parts of 
plishing the great work of converting | great Oceans, and among the indian the earth, are again to be witnessed, and 
the world; and by them, of course, this} tribes of our own country, speak the probably in a still more euitinenh eens 
facility would be needed and felt. English language. Their converts, and in effectin x the second ae far ~t og 
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braced, at this time, under the Roman| will, of course, be taught this language ; quest of the orld to e. Redevmer 7 
empire ; and it is easy to perceive, from] and in all nations, who have no written These traits in the character of Chrise 
this fact, what must have been the com-| language, their vernacular tongue will tians now on the stage of action we Te- 
parative advantages enjoyed for spread- joice to witness, in many instances, 
ing the knowledge of the Gospel among brightening and isin into conspicuous 
the nations in this state, over those notice saad totes me me Be thus sthenotia 
which would have been enjoyed, had our hopes that bdtertime times whe 
‘ . . . . ” ; . : 
these nations remained divided, as they the spirit ‘of Cuarisr shall vei 2 in al) 
had been, under many different go- ! or, e ¢ 
vernments. Add to this, that the Ro- 


. least, pretty plain, that those who 
enveloped in darkness as palpa- 

ble, and with hearts as fully set in 
them to do evil, as had existed be- 
fore the rising of the Sun of righ- 
teousness, what, can we suppose, 
would their thoughts have been? 
Would not amisgiving apprehen- 
sion have filled their hearts, either 
that the kingdom ‘of satan was 
not as effectually prostrated as 
they had imagined, or that God 
would visit men with blindness of 
heart, in righteous retribution of 
their perverseness? 


&e. 


ces which we observe, or whether 
we build our expectations upon 
the favourable state of things at 
the present day, and derive con- 
which 
gradually give place tothe English, and | attended similar causes in the days 
their own ultimatcly become extinct.— | : 

These circumstances render it probable, | of the Apostles. 
that the English language, at no distant | tion of means, what has once been 


} 
yeriod, will, like the Roman and Gre-| 
Dita nag sb Sat te " |effectual, may reasonably be ex- 
cian, in former ages, be known and spo- : ‘ 


It is a question which cannot 
but present itself to the mind, 
why, with nothing perceived to be 
insuperably adverse to the con- 
version of one nation more than 
another, so large a portion of man- 
kind are yet strangers to the gos- 
pel. It would, perhaps, be in 
vain, to seek for an answer to 
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on the state of their nation, 
md the vicissitudes of fortune 
hich she had experienced, it was 
erfectly natural for them some- 
mes to search for reasons why. 
m event so eminently desirable, 
as delayed. They could proba- 
ly scarcely conceive of an exi- 
‘Cy more pressing, or a state 
f things more favourable, than 
xisted at that time.—They could 
Ot but anxiously search “ what 
md what manner of time, the 
pirit of Christ which was in 


em did signify.” 


Y Centuries before. 


We say all this would have been 
Atural, and in the prophetic 
ritings, evidences might be 
und, that feelings not dissimilar 

those which we have imagined, 
tually existed. But the Bible 
sures us, that “ in the fulness of 

¢, God sent forth his Son ;” 
id we are now able to discern 
any reasons why the period se- 
ted was a peculiarly proper 


Ac, 


After Christ had actually come, 


In looking 
ack upon ages then past, a hesi- 
ting query might have arisen in 
heir minds, whether it would not, 
h the whole, have been better, 
ad their promised Priest and 
ing made his appearance, to pu- 
fy, defend and govern them ma- 


this question. That Christians 
have done all that it was incum- 
bent upon them to do, will not be 
pretended ; that the reverse of the 
present state of things would have 
resulted, had they done all which 
was in their power, cannot now 
be known. Those of our readers 
who recollect the eloquent re- 
marks of Mr. Ward on this sub- 
ject, will remember the practical 
use which he makes of reflections 
of this kind. It is gratifying, that 
Christians are now earnestly en- 
gaged, ‘not in inquiring why 
things are so, but how shall they 
be remedied ; not why their fore- 
fathers did no more, but what are 
they called upon to do; not why 
thé Redeemer’s kingdom has not 
fully come, but by what means 
shall His kingdom be extended, 
and His enemies subdued. These 
are questions of eminent practi- 
cal import, and Dr. Morse, in the 
Sermon before us, has industri- 
ously laboured to afford some aid 
in answering them. 


man empire had now reached the height 
of its literary eminence, power, and 
splendour ; all its parts were united un- 
der one constitution, and one head. The 
whole world too, was in peace ; the tem- 
ple of Janus was shut; and thus a way 
was opened for free and uninterrupted 
intercourse with every part of the em- 
pire and of the world. These circum- 
stances were all peculiarly favourable to 
the dominion of Curisr. 

“ 3. The dispersion of the Jews 
extensively among many nations, which 
took place at this eventfil period, and 
who carried with them some knowledge 
of the true Gon, was one great mean 
employed, in divine providence, for the 
conversion of the Gentiles, to the faith 
of the Gospel. A circumstance in their 
history, also, which contributed to this 
event, was, that the minds of the Jews, 
every where, and of many of the hea- 
then also, at this time, were awakened 
to a lively expectation of the coming of 
the Messiah. ‘The period of his expect- 
ed appearance, according to their pro- 
phecies, was now arrived. No sooner, 
therefore, was his birth announced by 
the wise men of the East, than the fame 
of it was spread wherever the Jews, 
their proselytes, or others acquainted 
with the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment resided. 

“These proselytes of the Gate, as they 
were apices it is pertinent here to ob- 
serve, had become numerous about the 
time of the coming of our Saviour.— 
Though they were not Jews, they had 
ceased to be heathen. They had re- 
nounced idolatry; were present every 
Sabbath at the reading of Moses and the 
prophets; and had a distinet place al- 
lotted them in the synagogues. Among 
these proselytes, we ate told, were “de- 
vout men, who feared Gop.” Cornelius 
was of this number. It was not diffi- 
cult for men in this situation, to re- 
nounce Paganism. ‘They had, indeed, 
already done it. They were not ¢m- 
barrassed by Judaism, having never 
adopted it as their religion. There ex- 


The discourse is founded upon 
Psalm ii. 8. “Ask of me, and I 
shall give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for thy 
possession.” The author sets out 
with proving, beyond dispute, that 
this text has reference to Christ, 


ken extensively in every part of the 
world. The French, which is more 
generally spoken than any other Ian- 
guage, the English excepted, may be 
its rival; and these two languages, like 
the Roman and Grecian of old, divide 
the world betweenthem. There seems 
little probability that any other of the 
living languages, will ever extend far 
beyond the Innits of the nations in 
which they are now vernacular. Enough 
of these two languages is already known 
in allthe great nations on the globe, 
among whom, any degree of civiliza- 
tion exists, greatly to facilitate inter- 
course between them, and to furnish a 
medium for the introduction of Chris- 
tianity among them. So far as this view 
is important and correct, it exhibits ex- 
isting preparation for the conversion of 
the world to Curist, corresponding 
with that which preceded its first con- 
version to him. 

«2. Though the world now, as in the 
Angustan age, is not embraced in one 
empire, it is in a state, or fast advancing 
to a state, equally well fitted for the 
spread of the Gospel. So many of the 
great powers, who are favourable to 
missions, are now united, and exerting 
an influence so extensive, that former 
obstacles to missionary efforts, to a great 
extent, are removed. The Mahometan 
power, so hostile as it has ever been to 
Christianity, has been long diminishing, 
and from present appearances, will soon 
be reduced and overthrown, and a way 
opened for replanting the Gospel in the 
once favoured region, where it was first 
preached, and whence it issued and 
spread through the world. 

“3. The Jews, scattered as they still 
are, in almost all nations under heaven, 
are as favourably situated to aid in the 
conversion of the world to Cuanist now, 
as at the period which preceded its 
first conversion to him. ‘They will, in- 
deed, be much more so, should the pro- 
phecy of their own conversion to him, 
agreeably to general expectation, be 
speedily fulfilled. Sothe Apostle rea- 
sons, “If the fall of Israel be the riches 


pected to be so again ; and the su- 
pernatural aids which the Apos- 
tles received will be equally re- 
sistless now, if granted to us.— 
The Doctor’s remarks on the pro- 
bable extension of the English and 
rench languages, assist very well 
in completing his analogies ; but 
will not, we suspect, be consider- 
ed by most readers, as entitled to 
occupy a very .prominent place, 
among the causes, which augur 
success to the cause of Missions. 
It is a vastly easier thing for Mis- 
sionaries to learn the languages 
of the nations among whom they 
reside, than to teach them the En- 
glish language; and we find that 
this is the practice, with scarce- 
ly an exception. The schools es- 
tablished in heathen countries are 
designed to teach the children 
their vernacular language, and 
even in the South Sea Islands, 
where the languages were not 
formed, the Missionaries have not 
atteimpted to substitute the En- 
glish language, but to fix the 
sounds of the native tongue by 
reducing them to writing. This 
was the policy of Eliot and others 
respecting the Indians in our own 
country, though at present the 
course pursued in our Indian 
schools is very properly changed, 
because other circumstances now 
exist, and other objects are aimed 


hearts, are near, even at the door.”—p. 
7, 18, 20, 21. 

The Sermon is written in a neat 
and perspicuous style, and we 
doubt not, will be usefully instru- 
mental in exciting reflection, and 
stimulating to action. 
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INDIAN REFORM. 








We have been favoured with @ 
pamphlet, entitled “ A Letter toa 
Member of Congress, in relation 
to Indian Civilization, by the Do- 
mestic Secretary of the United 
Foreign Mission Society.” It was 
elicited by the recent attempts in 
Congress, to misrepresent the real 
designs of the Missionary establish- 
ments among the Indians, Mr. 
Lewis, by a simple statement of 
facis, has easily refuted the asser- 
tions which have been made, and 
shown, that the objects of the So- 
ciety embrace the civilization, as 
well as religious instruction of the 
Indians. The resuits of the opera- 
tions among those tribes which 
have been the objects of Missionary 
efforts for a sufficiently long pewiod, 
to give opportunity to test the effi- 
cacy of the system, are gratifying 5 
and we present the following ex- 
tracts, which will enable our rea- 
ders to judge for themselves. We 
may here remark, that the stations. 
at Fért Wayne and the Valley 


f » BP finished the work of human 
‘mption ; after he had estab- 
shed his church, appointed his 


isted, therefore, no obstacle to their 
embracing Christianity. Of these pro- 
sclytes among the Gentiles, thus prepax 
ed, was the great body of the first Ch»... 


and contains a promise from the 
Father, that the whole earth shall 


of the world, and the diminishing of 
them, the riches of the Gentiles, how 
much more their fulness?” And, “ if 


at——When the Bible shall have, 
been printed in the most impor- 


Towns, w.der the direction of the 
Baptist, General Convention, are 








PRINTING, | 


EVERY DEGCRIPTO: 


misters, and sent them forth to: 
avert the world, assuring them 


Jinfers from it, that all nations will 


ultimately be subjected to the do- . 
. . . = lans, 

minion of his Son—He, therefore, | ““« 4. Phe translation of the Scriptures 

into the Greek language, in which they 


the casting away of them, be ‘6 re- 
conciling of the ‘world, what half the 
receiving of them be, but. life from the 
dead?” % 


tant dialects, a work which is ra- 
pidly in progress, and when nu- 
merous native’ preachers shall 


reyulated by the same principles, 


Jand give encouraging promise 


leading io the same results. 





a his presence, and of the co-op-| 


: ‘hyte. | were extensively read by intelligent 
assuredly be converted to Chris-|) eo tnen, was another ate 


“If the Jewish nation, previous to the 
tianity, and argues that this migh-| tion in providence for the epread of the 
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pel,-was awake wi ‘expectatign oftheir! ed-in every country, which We 











« At Tuscarora there is a regue 
| tarly organized church, which con- 
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tains twenty-three Indian commu-! Mexico to the 
nic nts, whose infe and conversation | contrasted them 1 
their religious in their moral, and their re bese 

missionary in| gious condition, with the straggling | ges. } 
and their painted faces, | lng, erected the standard of the 
ally stared through the | cross, and we may cherish the 
with the half-naked{hope of their ultimate success, 
savages of another tribe, whom we from their devotedness, and the 
forests a few nights }abundant evidence we have, that 
before. dancing round their mid-| He, who only can give success to 
t lires, with their tomahawks, | good designs, looks upon such ef- 
the forts in a propitious manner, 
with their fierce war-whoop,| their meetings for public worship 
or making the woods thrill with)a number of persons from the 
But they form | neighbouring settlements have at- 
a yet stronger contrast with the tended, some from the distance of 


correspond with 
profession. Our 


speaking of this tribe, says—* On| hunters, 
* some accounts, this poor people | who occasion 


are superior to any village of white | 
inhabitants, with which I am ac-| 
quainted. The Sabbath is almost) 
universally regarded and honoured | 
among them. ‘There is not a vil- 
lage in the State, where so large a 
proportion of the heads of families 
punctually attend the preaching ot 
the Gospel.’ —Again— There ap- 
pears to be among these Indians an 
incr@ising sense of Ure importance 
of education and industry. A large 
proportion of the families are in- 
dustrious. During the past winter, 
the children have been punctual 
in their attendance at school, anc 
have made very encouraging pro- 
gress.” ae 

«“ The journal of the mission at 
Brainerd, under date of the Ist of 
November, 1820, presents the tol- 
lowing pleasing intelligence : 

« Phe Council (of Indian Chiefs) 
have made a law to compel parents 
to keep their children at school, 
when once entered, until they have 
finished their education, orto pay | 
all expense for clothing, board, and 
tuition. They have also given the 
superintendents of each mission 
authority to take out of their 
schools such children as they shali 
think proper, and, with the con- 
sent of their parents, put them to 
such trades as are attached to their 
missions ; and, when such children 
have learned a trade, they are to be 
furnished with a set of tools at the 
expense of the nation. 

*“ They have also divided their 
country into eight districts or coun- 
tics; laid a tax on the people to! 





build a Court House in each of} 
these counties, and appoimted four 
Circuit Judges. The Cherckces 
are rapidiy adopting the laws anc 
maénners oi we Whites. They ap- 
pear to edvance in civilization, Just 
in proportion to their knowledge 
of the Gospel. It therefore, be- 
comes all who desire the civiliza- 
tion of the Indians, to do what they 
can te send the Gospel among 
them.” ' 


The following extracts from the 
journal of a British travelter, who 
visited Elliot, will be considered as 
eniitied to much weight: 


«“ The immediate object of the 
setticment of Elliot, is the religious 
instruction of the Indians. The 
missionaries are, however, aware, 
that this must necessarily be pre- 
ceded or accompanied by their, ci- 
vilization ; and that mere preach- 
ing to the adult Indians, though 
partiaily beneficial to the present 
generation, would not probably be 
attended with any general, or per- 
manent results. While, therefore, 
the religious interesis of the chil- 
dren are the objects nearest to 
their hearts, they are anxious to 
put them in the possession of those 
qualifications which may secure to 
tem an important influence in the 
councils of their nation, and enabie 
them graduaily to induce their 
roaming brethren to abandon their 
erratic habits for the occupations 
of civilized life. The general teel- 
ings of the nation, at this moment, 
are most auspicious to their under- 
taking. Lhe community at large 
is most solicitous for civilization. 
In this they have made some pro- 
gress; many of them are growing 
cotton, and spinning and weaving it 
nio coarse clothing. 





“ Of the three districts or towns | 
into Which its (5 or 20,000 souis} 
are divided, one has appropriated | 
to the use of schools its annuity for | 
seventeen years, of 2000 doliars| 
perannum, received fromthe Unit-| 
ed States tor ceded lands ; another, 
its annuity of 10.0 dollars per an- 
num, with the prospect of 1000 
more; and one has requested the 
United States, not only to forbid the 
introduction of ammunition into the 


;merabie tribes, which, a few cen- 





c « pelled to work, but to send 
their annuity in implements of 
husbandry. Atarecent General 
Council of the Chiefs, thirteen hun- 
dred dollars in money, and up- 
wards of eighty cows and calves, 
were subscribed for the use of 
schools ; and the total contribution 
of the Choctaws to this object ex- 
ceeds 70,000 dollars. 

“ | was highly gratified by my 
visit to Elliot—this garden in a 
moral widerness ; and was pleased 
with the opportunity of seeing a 
missionary settlement in its infant 
state, before the wounds of rece:.t 
separation from kindred and frieids 
had ceased to bieed, and habit had 
rendered the missionaries familiar 
with the peculiarities of their novel 
situation. 

« The sight of the children, al- 
so, many of them still in Indian 
costume, Was most interesting. I 
could not heip imagining, that, be- 
fore me, might be some Alfred of 
this western world, the future 
founder of Institutions which were 
to enlighten and civilize his coun- 

try—some Choctaw Swartz, or El 
jiot, destined to disseminate the 
blessings of Christianity and re- 


‘fnement, from the Mississippi to 


the Pacific, from the Gulf of 


Frozen Sea. 


windows : or, 


had seen in thre 


nigh a 
and scalping knives, rending 
air 


their savasre yells. 


poor Indians whom we had seen} 
onthe frontier —corrupted, degrad-| 
ed, and debased by their intercourse | 
with English, Irish, or American 
traders.” 

The following remarks conclude 
the letter before us. Mr. Lewis 
speaks, with feeling and eloquence, 
of the situation of the Indians; and, 


reprehends the 


perhaps justly, 
proposed measure of opening the 
trade with them to private adven- 


turers. 

« Upon this country, sir, rests a 
responsibility, in relation to the 
Indian tribes, of deep and tre- 
mendous import. ‘ Sovereigns from 
time immemorial of the intermin- 
able forests which overshadow this 
vast continent, this injured race 
have gradually been driven, by the 
white usurpers of their soil, within 
the hmits of their present preca- 
rious possessions. One after an- 
other of their favourite rivcrs has 
been reluctandy abandoned, until 
the range of the hunter is bound- 
ed by lines prescribed by his inva- 
der, and the independence of the 
warrior is no more. Ofthe innu- 


turies since, roamed, fearless and 
independent, in their native forests, 
how many have been swept into 
oblivion, and are with the genera- 
tions before the flood! Of others, 
not a trace remains but in tradition, 
or in the person of some solitary 
wanderer, the last of his tribe, who 
hovers like a ghost among the se- 
puichres of his fathers—a spark 
sull f-intly glimmering in the ashes 
ofan extinguished race.’ Alas! sir, 
shall the sword of avarice, or the 
strong arm of civilized power, still 
pursue this unhappy people ? Shall 
the unceasing and reientless force of 
emigration drive them from forest 
to forest, until the last remnant, 
struggling for existence,shall fall on 
the verge of the Western Océan, 
or perish in its food! Will not the 
voice of humanity prompt us to 
arrest this unremitting progress of 
extermination ? Does not the glo- 
ry of our country require, that we 
extend to those who still survive. 
the hand of friendship, convey 
to them the biessings of social 
iife, and raise them to a high 
and happy destiny ‘ And how, sir, 
shall this be accomplished? Break 
down the restrictions which have 
happily been placed upon Indian 
trade, and you will let loose upon 
the untutored tenants of the witi- 
derness, a horde of selfish and un- 
principled adventurers, to pollute, 
debase, deceive, aid destroy. But, 
continue and enforce those restric- 
tions—encourage and aid the Mis- 
sionary Institutions of our country, 
and you will find a host of pious 
ministers, teachers, furmers, and 
mechanics, who will go torth to 
the work of civilizing the Indians, 
with no other motive but that of 
promotitig their temporal and eter- 
nal benefit, and expecting and wish 
ing no earthly remuneration for 
their privations and their toils. 
Adopt this course, and you will 
have agents who will carry on the 
noble designs of the government in 
relation to the Indian tribes, with 
a spirit of disinterestedness, perse- 
verance, and fidelity, which, in any 
other way, or on any other princi- 
ple, cannot be found. Adopt this 
course, and with cheering hope 
you may look forward to the period, 
when the savage shail be convert- 
ed into the citizen; when the hun- 
ter shall be changed to the agri- 
culturist or mechanic ; when the 
farm, the workshop, the school- 
house, and the church, shall adorn 


T| they haye gone. 

n their social,| difficulty has arisen from the war 
ms ! ¢ - - 

reli-| between the Cherokees and Osa- 


The principal 


They have, notwithstand- 


At 


14 or 15 miles. 

Their devotedness will appear 
from the following resolutions 
adopted by them at a meeting for 
business. 

Resolved, That we hold our- 
selves consecrated to the work, on 
which we have entered, for life. 
That we neither expect nor re- 
ceive any earthly emolument what- 
ever for our services, except what | 
is necessarily expended for our} 
support while under the patron- 
age of the Board. 

That we consider all the pro- 
perty committed to our care as sa- 
cred to the Lord, and ourselves 
bound to use it as such. 

That we will endeavour, at all 
times, to consider ourselves as 
brethren engaged in the same 
work, and to cultivate a spirit of 
union and peace, among ourselves; 
that we may not retard a growth 
of grace in our own hearts, nor 
the progress of the Gospel among 
those with whom we dweil. 

The following circumstance, co- 
pied f/om their journal, cannot fail 
to be interesting, as it shows in a 
striking manner the condition of 
the human mind without the hea- 
veuly rays of the Gospel. 

August 9—A hali-breed Che- 
rokee, brother to Catharine and 
David Brown, called to make us 
a visit. He can speak English 
well; has had considerable ac- 
quaintance with the whites; and 
is a young man of some intelli- 
gence; but appeared, notwith- 
standing, denlorably ignorant of 
all spiritual subjects. He said he 
had never been told, and never 
knew, but that men died like the 
beasts ;—that man has a_ soul 
which exalts him above them, and 
would exist after death ;—or that 
there was a beloved book which 
informed us of a future state. He 
said he rather thought in himself 
that men did not die as beasts; 
but that they lived somewhere af- 
ter death, but how or where, he 
knew not. Brother Washburn, 
who had a considerable conversa- 
tion with him, endeavoured to en- 
lighten his mind on these subjects; 
to show him the certainty of a fu- 
ture state, and that too of happi- 
uess or misery, as men are righte- 
ous or wicked in this world.— 
While describing to him the two 
different places where the righte- 
ous and the wicked will for ever 
dwell in a future world, he appear- 
ed very solemn; but when told of 
the way by which the wicked 
might become righteous, escape 
from sin and misery, and finally 
go to the happy place, he appear- 
ed to be much interested and 
pleased: said he would come 
again, and hear more good talk. 


SCHOOL AT THE FRENCH CAMPS 
In the Choctaw Nation. 

Mr. Loring S. Williams, who 
had been previously employed in 
teaching the school at Elliot, was 
designated last summer to open 
a new school, at a place called the 
French Camps. By a letter re- 
ceived from him, dated Jan. 3, 
1822, it appears, that the pros- 
pect of doing good is brightening 
before him. A school was open- 
ed on the 5th of November. On 
the last day of October, several 
individuals of the neighbourhood 
met at the house where Mr. W. 
boarded, to consult on proper 
means for supporting the school. 
Five or six persons agreed to bear 
the expense of buildings, and 
other labour, according to an esti- 
mate of their property, and if they 
sent children to the school to fur- 
nish provisions according to the 





every Indian village: when the 
fruits of industry, good order, and 
sound morals, shall bless every In- 
dian dwelling ; and when, through- 
out the vast range of country from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific, the 
red man and the white man shail 
every where be found, mingling in 
the same pursuits, cherishing the 
same benevolent and _ friendly 
views, fellow-citizens of the same 
civil and religious community, and 
fellow-heirs to an eternal inheri- 
tance in the Kingdom of Glory.” 


MISSIONARY. 
DOMESTIC. 











MISSION AMONG THE CHEROKEES 
Of the Arkansaw. 

A mission family has been sent 
to these people by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Fo- 
reign Missions, which arrived at 
their place of destination, May 
10, 1821. By the latest accounts 
we have received, they had beer 
able to accomplish but little in 


number of scholars each should 
send. They appointed a day for 
commencing the building, and on 
Nov. 12th, about fifteen persons 
assembled with’ their provisions, 
teams, and tools, and after mak- 
ing temporary dwellings, com- 
menced the work. 

They laboured hard during four 
weeks, early and late, frequently 
till 10 o’clock at night, by the light 
of the moon, or large fires; in 
which timé they had nearly com- 
pleted a large dwelling house, di- 
vided into five apartments, besides 
a hall sixteen feet wide, a piazza 
in front, and one 44 feet long in 
the rear, the whole covered by a 
cabin roof 90 feet by 40.—They 
also put up a meat house, and 
another small cabin for a cook. 

The buildings were not entire- 
ly finished, but they were so that 
we thought best to remove into 
them on the 6th of December.— 
The school commenced at the new 
place on the. 11th, after a suspen- 
sion of one week. The value’ of 
these buildings is something more 


the Board more than $50 exclu- 
sive of my own labour, Four per- 
sons have borne the principal part 
of the expense,—as much as mine 
tenths of the 250 dellars. 

Mr. Williams states, that there 
are within thirty miles of the 
place (which is considered one 
neighb ourhood ) twelve white set- 
tlers who have Indian families.— 
Almost every individual in these 
families understands and speaks 
both the Indian and English lan- 
guages more or less. A mission- 
ary can have access to a great ma- 
ny people understandipg the En- 
elish; and should he be able to 
speak the language of the natives, 
not only they, but nearly the whole 
population might hear. There 
are a great many people within a 
dav’s ride of the place groping in 
darkness. 

This station, says Mr. W. as 
a deposit for Bibles, tracts, &c. is 
of some importance, being ona 
public road that takes the travel 
through the Chickasaws, and aiso 
that by the way of Mayhew. 
Many families emigrating from 
the states to the new purchase, are 
destitute of Bibles and other 
books; and among the white set- 





tlers of this neighbourhood only 
three or four Bibles and one Tes- 
tament could be found when I first | 
visitedthem. Some old men who 

could read and write well had not | 
owned a Bible for nearly 40 years. | 

I have ever been treated with} 
kindness and apparent respect by 
ail ranks, and there have been usu- 
ally 40 to 50 persons collected at 
my house on the Sabbath for re- 
ligious worship. My heart feeds 
for them. 

There are now 15 scholars in 
the school. Nine of this num- 
ber attended the school at Elliot, 
a few months previous to the last 
vacation. These can read the 
Bible and other books distinctly, 
and write a plain legible hand.— 
Six out of the number never went 
to school before. They are dili- 
vent, and some of the larger boys 
are very desirous to lessen the bur- 
den of their support, by cultivat- 
ing next season, corn and potatoes 
with theirown hands. The small- 
er boys have been known to choose 
their axes rather than their play, 
to fell pretty large trees, and cut 
them up for fire wood. 

Mr. W. says, this school is 
established 4 miles south of the 
Upper French Camp. ‘This part 
of the country is high, and I think 
as healthy as any other part of the 
nation, being the dividing land be- 
tween the waters of Pearl river, 
and Big Black, and itis 8 or 10 
miles from any swamp worth men- 
tioning. The buildings are plea- 
santly situated on a considerabie 
rise of ground 50 rods west of the 
public road. The land contigu- 
ous is of middle quality. Tim- 
ber for buildings and stone for ne- 
cessary purposes are very conve- 
nient. 





RELIGIOUS. - 





Extract of a letier to a@ gentleman in 
Washineton City, dated Cincinnati, 
Ohio, March 4, 1821. 

DEAR BROTHER, 

I wish I had much pleasing intel- 
ligence to communicate respect- 
|ing the cause of Immanuel among 
us. 1 have indeed been informed, 
by some of my ministering bre- 
thren, that an encouraging atten- 
tion is paid to the gospel about ten 
or fifteen miles north-east of Cin- 
cinnati. The Enon Baptist church 
of this place have been favoured 
with some «accessions to their 
number, under the ministry of the 

tev. Samuel Eastman, and have 
nearly completed a comfortable 
house for religious worship. The 
church at Oxtord are rejoicing in 
the stated and faithful labours of 
the Rev. Spencer Clack, who has 
charge also of an academy in that 
place. And at Newport, Ken- 
tucky, where | preach once a fort- 
night, there appears. to be a con- 
siderable degree of religious ex- 
citement. But still it must be 
acknowledged, that the ways of 

Zion mourn! Dangerous here- 

sies are propagated and embraced 

among us; and some that have 
formerly stood as strong pillars.in 
the church, have fallen by death, 
and by shameful apostacy, which 
is worse than death! A lifeless 
formality in worship, a licentious- 
ness in practice, a disregard to 
correct discipline, a great discor- 
dancy of character and sentiment, 

a blind adherence to worldly poli- 

cy, and a strong tendency to feuds 

and schisms, pervade many, if not 
most, of the Baptist churches in 
these regions! 

These are humiliating and alarm- 
ing considerations. Are they not, 
however, as well as more pleasing 
circumstances, signs of the times? 
—indications of those “ latter 
times, of which the Spirit speak- 
eth expressly, that some shail de- 
part from the fgith, giving heed 
to seducing spirits and doctrines 
of devils,” 1 Tim. iv. 1. Hew.im- 

ossible is it for finite minds to 
account for ail the movements of 

Omniscience, in the government 

of this world! His footsteps are 











the benevolent objects for which 


than $300.-~They have not cost 


ia the great deep, and his com- 


mand is, “ Berstill, and know that 
lam G.2.” One thing, however, 
is certain—that the kingdom of 
Jesus must increase, until the 
whole world shall be filled with 
his glory. This is enough to ex- 
cite zeal in preaching, and confi- 
dence in prayer :—success 1S 1M- 
fallible ! 

Extract of a letter’ to gentleman in Wash- 
ington City, dated Homer, New York, 
March 6, 1822. 

REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

Yours of Feb. 6th, came safe to 
hand. I was glad to hear frorn 
you, and of the prosperity of Zion 
in your part of the country. by 
the Star and Luminary I hear 
interesting news from far, which, 
with other information I have, 
gives me real joy of heart. The 
church of Christ begins to put on 
her beautiful garments, and to 
appear in her glory, while her 
aims with her frayers are coming 
up before the throne, and God is 
smelling a sweet savour, and shed- 
ding down his Spirit in copious 
showers. Since the last reforma- 
tion ceased, two years ago, the 
church here has experienced a 
winter season; but of late the ho- 
ly Comforter has descended in his 


| gentle influences, again to cheer 


our hearts. There are several souls 
awakened in this village and round 
about it; a few have hopefully ex- 
perienced a change of heart. Some 
of the saints appear engaged in 
prayer, manifesting a desire to be 
in readiness to meet the Bride- 
groom; yet I fear, I greatly fear, 
the world has too much dominion 
over our hearts generally, to allow 
of an extensive work. I know 
God can work, and none can hin- 
der him; and my hope is in his 
goodness, that he will extend his 
sovereign power abundantly in the 
salvation of sinners, in the confu- 
sion of his enemies, and in the 
enlargement of his own kingdom, 
by leading mu/titudes to have fel- 
lowship with the apostles’ doc- 
trine, and to walk in the ordi- 
nances of the gospel as he ordain- 
ed them to be keft, and to be con- 
formed to the discipline of his 
house as in primitive times. I 
greatly desire to see that “ pure 
and undefiled religion” flourish, 
that appeared so conspicuous in 
the life of ImManvuEL. Oh for more 
sanctification of affection, and de- 
votion of soul among the followers 
of the Lamb! My heart swells 
with sorrow of late, to find myself 
so destitute of humility, of heav- 
enly wisdom, of deep knowledge 
of spiritual things, and so co/d in 
duty to that Master, whose zeal 
consumed him. Dear sir, pray 
for me, and the church here with 
which | am connected, that God 
would again revive his work more 
extensively than ever among us. 

In Freetown God has been car- 
rying on a good work for some 
montns. Between 30 and 40 have 
been baptized, and added to the 
church under the care of Elder 
Benjamin W. Capron. In Delphi 
village (Pompey), there is a glo- 
rious display of the energies of the 
Holy Spirit in the conversion of 
sinners. The church there, under 
the care of Elder BenjaminI. Lane, 
is receiving additions; and may 
they be such as shall be saved. 
There is also a good work going 
on and increasing inGroton,among 
the people with whom Elder Ben- 
jamin Andrews is labouring. 

God is indeed building up Jeru- 
salem, and appearing in his glory. 
Extract of a letter to a gentleman in 


‘ 


Washington City, dated Paris, Maine, 
March 9, 1822. 


DEAR SIR, 


It gives me great pleasure to 
learn, that your College com- 
mences its first course of instruc- 
tion under such flattering pros- 
pects; and when we take into 
view the many advantages it offers 
to students, its local situation, the 
pious and justly celebrated cha- 
racter of the President and Pro- 
fessors, who can doubt, under the 
blessing of God, but it will, at no 
distant period, become the most 
useful institution in America. 

Bowdoin College, in this state, 
was consumed by fire last week, 
and Waterville College is strug- 
gling against poverty and an im- 
veterate opposition; but notwith- 
standing all the unpromising cir- 
cumstances, I think it will yet be- 


come not only useful bug respect- 
able. 


Iam sorry to say, there appears 
to be a general declension of the 
cause of the Redeemer, in this 
section of the country. There are 
but few additions to the churches 
and I have reason to fear it is with 
uS as it was with the church of 
Laodicea, neither cold nor hot 
but likewarm. This is a most de- 
plorable situation to be in. May 
the Lord grant, that his children 
may be up and doing while the 
day lasts, always willing to stand 
as witnesses for the cause of the 
great King of Zion. 


REVIVALS IN BENSON, VERMONT, 


Extract of a letter to the Edit 
. ° he 
» Monitor; from Rev, Da =e, Me 
Benson, Feb. 7, 1822. + epee — 
“ Since my settlement in Ben- 
son about thirty years ago, there 





have been eight or nine seasons of 





pecial awakening and per 
tion. In the summer of : 
work began, which issued jy. 
ing to our church 160 in thes, 
of the year. About four ye 
ter was another season of Re 
grace, in which about 59 /) 
with the church. Five years 
a partial work prevailed 
when 11 or 12 were addeg ,, 
church. 

“ Five years ago, a great 
began, and through Divine 
150 were added to the churches 
year. The last revival begs, 
June, and progressed wondep 
The youth, from twenty-firg 


thirty, were generally membh,. 


the church before this; 5 

the greater part of the new, 
verts are between twenty-five 
ten. More of this class have, 
forward to the church than jp, 
previous season of revival, 

“ In the course of two org 
months, 140 have united With 
Congregational church—pep}, 
about 40 with the Baptisty 
with those who have been 
to the Methodists, the ney , 
fessors, 1 think, will amouy 
about 200. At our COMMUNI, 
September, 32 united ; in Nop 
ber, about 100; at the next, 
munion Ll were added, ang, 
haps 30 more hope they 
passed from death to life, y 
give comfortable evidence , 
change of heart.” 
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From the latest English 1 
received by the Electra a 
delphia, it appears that the 
cultural part of the British oe 
are ina gioomy situation. Ing 
ral counties, meetings had alr 
been convened to petition pal 
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be paid out of the sales of su 
aid-as this articie has fallen 
in a few years from 360i. to 1 
hogshead, a man who, a short 
ago had a clear income of & 
becomes at ence-e beggar ~~ 

The internal affairs of I 


hy 


do not seem to be improving. J 


ters from Cork, under date of 
buary 22d, describe that cow 
in a state of the utmost ¢ 


The inhabitants have been indw 


in many piaces, owing to the’ 
quent outrages committed, tob 
up the doors and windows of t 
houses !—In the county of Li 
rick the aggressions do not ap 
to have diminished, either ing 
number or criminality. Thew 
nity of Garristown on ‘he bor 
oi Dublin and Meath countie 
pestered by an armed banditti. U 
wards of twenty-six houses 
been burnt! Murders are ver 
quent. 

The accounts from Turkey 
as heretofore, rather vague: | 
has been reported that the R 
uitimatum has been acceded 
but the report seems questi 
Preparations are apparently 
ing by these powers for a sat 
ary conflict. A few days will 
able us to furnish more spet 
details of their operations. 

The Pacha Abui Mahomedy 
prociaination addressed to tht 
habitants of Thessalonica, calls 
on all faithful Musselmen, bet 
the ages of 16 and 60, to take 
arms against the Grecks, p 
ing, in the name of the Pr 
* the ineflable delights of He 
to all suchas fall in battle. 

“ Mussulmen, fly to arms. © 
the will of God; crush en 
these rebels over whom our bl 
er Jussef has already got so # 
a victory, that the gates 
have been in some sort forced 
great efforts are still requis 
order to humble these spit 
darkness. Brethren have re 
to our assistance from foreigt 
whom I am to command it! 
manner with yourselves. 9 
millions will yet repair to 
the days of trial should contit 
anytime. Mussulmen, let & 
fil our duty. with -exactness} 
strength is in God, by virwe 
Prophet, whose designs the 
himself deigns always to ae 
plish.” | 

The Greek General A 
Peronas, has addressed a rep 
the Chiefs of the Pe!oponesu' 
ed Thermopyla, Sept. 6 ! 
giving the particulars of a ve 
obtained by the troops unde 
command, over the united * 
of three Pachas “in the very 
sage where Leonidas sealed * 
his blood the liberties of his 
try.” The Turks, det 
forcing the Greek position, * 
With tne greatest obstinacy! 
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aon prevailed here for a short 
owing to the contemplated 
atte of the prince for Portu- 
agreeably to an order from the 
tt was feared by the inha- 
ots that, in the event of his 
iri Rio, they would be subject- 
to a military government; and 
sent him an humble and re- 
ctful petition, requesting him 
remaim with them. The an- 
rof the prince, in which he 
edthat he would represent their 
nes to the king, and would stay 
Rin nti his decision should be 
give, Was calculated to disap- 
nt the ambitious hopes of the 
manding general, who, after 
salting the Portuguese officers 
mest of the troops, determined 
adopting measures to force the 
bce to proceed for Lisbon. Ac- 
dingly, on the nieht of the 24th 
osth of January, he marched 
he head of about 1360 men to 
nal Hill, from which position he 
Idhave destroyed the citv in 
ort time. The inhabitants, un- 
an apprehension that such was 
general’s ini ntion, kept their 
is and houses shut all the day. 


streets were patrolled by horse- 


, at full speed, calling upon the 
nie to arm and join the prince ; 
‘the general cry was, that the 
pps, and not the prince, should 
wn to Portugal. 
efore 6 o’clock the prince had 
ected a force of native troops 
inhabitants of the town, 
, 6000 to 7000. The European 
tuguese, seeing such a formi- 
le force, and that it was every 
ute augmenting, capitulated 
yn the foliowing terms :—-That 
y should march from Signal 
f with all their arms, and mu 
yns of war of evev kind, includ- 
their Held and artillery pieces. 
puever vessels or boats were 
ly to receive them, and go 
to Prior Grande, (a small 
opposite Rio, about a league 
nt,) and there wait until trans- 
s were In readiness to convey 
mto Portugal. The articles of 
tulation was carried into effect 
day; but from some. indica- 
p of hostility afterwards mani- 
ed by the general, the public 
uillity isnot perfecly restored. 
e of the European officers 
pdat the palace on the 21st of 
hary, the birth-day of che prin- 
to offer her congratulations : 
he prince would not suffer 
to enter.the palace. Since 
ising of the troops all kinds of 
iehas disappeared. 
pe os 


DOMESTIC. 


FROM THE FRANKLIN GAZETTE. 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Report of the committee on 
tary Affairs to Congress, on 
ath instant, exhibits a view of 
Mintary Academy at West 
t, from 1817 to the present 
The whole number of ca- 
admitted during the last five 
Ss is 363; the average number 
e in each of these years, 230; 
umber who have resigned 204; 
harged or ismissed 44; the 
ber that completed their edu- 
bn and were promoted or com- 
loned 130. The proportion 
missioned to those present in 
year is as one to nine. The 
Bnations and dismissals are of 
who ad not entered on the 
tary branches of science, such 
ose of engineers and artillery, 
y being improperly sent by 
parents merely to receive a 
tral education and go no fur- 
_ The committee propose re- 
ing each cadet, with his parent 
uardian, to engage on his ad- 
ion to serve the United States 
years, unless sooner discharg- 
The expense of this institu- 
independently of the interest 
500,000 dollars, which the 
hinges cost, is 500 dollars a year 
rach cadet: The committee 
lude by remarking, that, as be- 
Stated, one in nine of those re- 
td present entered the army ; 
bne half did not remain above 
tars. The object of the milita- 
mMmittee is understood to be to 
ce the expenses of this valu- 
ANStitution, and to correct any 
‘S which may have grown up 
it, So far as this object can 
ected, it ought to be pursued; 
€ have no doubt the execu- 
§overnment will very cheer- 
Co-operate with the lezisla- 
€partment upon the subject. 


FROM THE SAME. 
ST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
1816 the number of post-of- 
in the United States was 
+ im 1821, they had increas- 
> 2,976; an addition of 1,716, 
© years, In 1816, the post- 
extended 48,976 miles; in 
» they had increased so as to 
"79,808 miles ; an increase 
832 miles in five years. With 
ythe expenses of offices and 
portation have of course in- 
“et proportion. In 1816, 


of 


|the exnenses were $ 804,442 ; in 
1821, they were $ 1,165,481; a 
difierence of 361,059. Until 1820, 
there was a balance in favour of 
the general post-office: but in 
1820 and 1821 the balance was 
against it, amounting in those two 
years together to $185,378. This 
was owing to the circumstance of 
the amount of postages not increas- 
ing with the expenses since the 
year 1816,the amount in 1821 be- 
ing ¥ 1,029,102, a very little more 
than that of 1817, which was 1,002- 
973 dollars. The general balance 
of the five years is in favour of the 
general post-office 425,097 dollars. 

The postmaster-general assigns 
as the causes of the diminution of 
postages the general depression of 
commerce and inactivity of corres- 
pondence, scarcity of money, and 
in some sections the want of a pro- 
per currency. 

He suggests, 1. the expediency 
of discontinuing post routes not 
producing one-third of the expense 
of transportation after two years 
experiment ; 2. an increase of post- 
age on newspapers, and subjecting 
to postage all newspapers carried 
in the mail; 3. to secure newspa- 
per postage, to require payment 
before their transmission; 4.a di- 
minution of the expenses of col- 
lection ; 5. prohibiting passengers 
as well as drivers and owners of 
public stages on a post road, and 
passengers in steam or other regu- 
iar boats, from carrying letters and 
peckets, other than such as are 
open, and relate to their own con- 
cerns, and subjecting letters con- 
veyed by them to postage as if car- 
ried by mail. 





 — 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


Letters from Rome state, that the 
Pope was so dangerously ili, that his 
death was expected every moment. The 
Archduke Roevotrn of Austria, who was 
made a Cardinal two years ago, is cer 
tain to succeed to the Chair. 

The Clerical Almanac of France, for 
1822, states the number of Priests in ac- 
tual employment to be 35,286, of whom 
14,870, are above sixty years of age: 
4,156 had been ordained during the last 
year. 

On the 26th of December there was 
some disturbance of the pubiic tran- 
guillity at Alicant, but order was restor- 
ed by marching away the regular troops 
and substituting the militia. 

It is said some estates in Sonth Ame- 
rica instead of being distinguished by 
acres are described by leagues.—They 
are devoted to grazing—and some indt- 
viduals have more than a hundred thou- 
sand cattle—which are worth three or 
four dollars each, 
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LORD BYRON. 


The Delaware Watchman, 
speaking of the works of Lord 
Byron, says :— 

“ We cannot agree with the edi- 
tors of the Columbian Star, in 
their idea, that such works should 
be strictly inhibited by those who 
have the care of youth. A prohi- 
bition would have an effect dia- 
metrically opposite to the one in- 
tended,—it would be the means of 
exciting a spirit of curiosity which 
is inherent in man; a spirit not ea- 
sily allayed; and superinduce a 
desire to penetrate the mysterious 
veil which enshrouded this forbid- 
den lore.' We assert, pretty con- 
fidently, that the effects of prohi- 
bition would be to make either 
fools or hy pocrites.”’ 

The editor of the Watchman 
cannot, we think, have reflected 
maturely upon the opinions here 
advanced ; or he would have seen, 
that the principle which he advo- 
cates is directly adverse to all the 
cautionary measures, the moral 
restraints, and penal inhibitions, 
which parents and communities 
have always found it necessary to 
interpose between the young mind, 
in particular, and the progress of 
errour. It is a popular maxim, 
that the youthful mind, is like wax, 
susceptible of any impression. Of 
course, then, it must be highly 
pernicious to place in the hands of 
youth, and thus embody with their 
earliest thoughts, and identify with 
their strongest and most operative 
associations, works like those of 
Byron, which, in the words of the 
editor of the Watchman himself, 
present the images, and embellish 
the sentiments and actions of * be- 
ings who set at defiance the laws 
of God, and the ordinances of his 
worship, stained with every sin, 
and presenting a frightful picture 
of human depravity.” This be- 
ing admitted, the duty of securing 
the youthful mind from such con- 
tamination is obvious; and we 
doubt whether any affectionate pa- 
rent was ever deterred from im- 
posing necessary restraints upon 
his children, by any fear of mak- 
ing them “ fools or hypocrites.”’— 
‘Che wise man has said, «¢ Train up 





a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it.”’—An inspired Apos- 
tle has charged parents to bring 
up their children “ in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.”— 
Every rational parent deems it the 
proper way to effect these objects, 
to exercise a vigilant guardianship 
over the minds and hearts of his 
children; early to imbue them 
with pure principles, and protect 
them from any impulses which can 
assist in giving a wrong bias to 
their moral feelings and perma- 
nent habits. 

The editor of the Watchman 
thinks, thatthe moral character of 
Lord Byron should not be inferred 
from his works. He says, that the 
poet found all the walks of litera- 
ture occupied, and being of too 
mercurial a temperament to sub- 
mit to “dull matter of fact des- 
cription,” he employed his genius 
in writing works, which, as the edi- 
tor of the Watchman confesses, 
contain “ passages which would 
tinge the cheek of modesty with 
ablush; many of a loose and im- 
moral tendency; and some impie- 
¥.” 
must be the moral character of a 
man, who, for motives of mere am- 


Now we would ask, what 


bition, would degrade his genius to 
the propagation of immorality and 
impiety. And yet we are not to 
infer his moral character from his 
works! —But we are not convinced, 
that Byron has been actuated sole- 
ly by a wish to court popular fa- 
vour. He has himself told us, 

“J have not loved the world, nor the 

world me; 
I have not flattered its rank breath, 
nor bowed 

To its idolatries a patient knee.” 
He is not a literary Swiss. His 
first works he gave away to his 
friends, and he has ever mani- 
fested a haughty and patrician spi- 
rit. Wouldsuch a man advocate 
sentiments which he did not ap- 
prove, and delineate characters 
with which he did not sympathize? 
His works have a strong individu- 
ality about them, and his most 
acute critics have agreed in the 
opinion, that Childe Harold, and 
the Corsair, and Lara, and other 
heroes of his tales, are only indi- 
viduated transcripts of his own 
We hard- 
iy expected to hear from an intel- 
ligent reader of Byvon’s works, 
the opinion, that his misanthropy, 
his moody scorn of the teelings ot 
ordinary men, and his boidiy ori- 
ginal and pervading tone of scepti- 
cism, are all affected, and thai the 
bardis, after all, a very honest and 
well meaning man, who has prov- 
ed, by his notes appended to a tra- 
gedy, “that he has a sound judg- 
ment, and just ideas of a state of 
future happiness or misery!” 


feelings and character. 


DR. MORSE’S REPORT. 

Proposals have been issued by 
Messrs. Davis & Force, ot this ci- 
ty, for publishing by subscription, 
the “ Report to the Secretary oi 
War of the United States, on In- 
dian Affairs, comprising a Narra- 
tive of two tours, performed in the 
Summer of 1820 and 1821, under 
a commission from the President 
of the United States, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining, tor the use 
of the Government, the actual state 
of the Indian Tribes in our coun- 
try: Also, a particular account of 
all these Tribes, with various other 
miscellaneous information; con- 
cluded with remarks and sugges- 
tions, deduced from a view of the 
whole: Illustrated by a new Map 
of the United States, and Statisti- 
cal Tables, exhibiting the names, 
population, and places of resi- 
dence, of all the Indian Tribes in 
the United States—the number of 
schools established among them, 
and of scholarsin each—the pum- 
ber of acres of land purchased of 
the Indians, and again sold ; and the 
net profits made by the United 
States on these lands, &c. Orna- 
mented by a correct likeness of the 
Pawnee half Chief, who bravely 
rescued from death the Paduca 
captive.—By the Rev. Jepipian 
Morse, Db. D. 

«“ Conditions —The work will 
contain upwards of 40 pages, 8vo. 
and will be printed on a handsome 
type and paper; and be delivered 
to subscribers in neat boards, for 
iwo dollars and seventy-five cents ; 
to non-subscribers for three dol- 
lars.” 





~ This is precisely sucii a book as 


beyond dispute. 


we now want, and no man, perhaps, 
is better qualified than Dr. Morse, 
to furnish it. He has surveyed the 
Indians with his own eyes, and has 
enjoyed, as a public agent, the 
best opportunities to collect in- 
formation. Having been submit- 
ted to the Secretary of War, and 
to Congress, the Report will have 
all the sanction ofa public docu- 
ment. We have nodoubt that the 
work will receive an extensive pa- 
tronage. 
DEATH OF MISSIONARIES. 

Three Methodist Missionaries 
lately died in the West Indies, all 
valuable men, and honoured by 
God with distinguished success.— 
The footsteps of the Most High 
are in the great deep. There is 
scarcely any dispensation more 
mysterious, than the removal of pi- 
ous and zealous men from the ficld 
of successful toil, by disease or 
death. God shows us, how little 
He is dependent upon particular 
men, however ardent their zeal, 
and splendid 


their accomplish- 


ments. ‘lo Him alone belongs the 
Kingdom, and the power, and the 


glory, for ever. Amen. 


THE JEWS. 
The operations among the Jews 
in Poland and Germany are going 
forward, with encouraging success. 


In Frankfort, and the adjacent 


places, fifteen Jews have lateiy em- 


braced Christianity, 
Testainenis are received with avi- 
dity, and read with attention. A 
Jew 1n Germany has ordered 1000 
Testaments to be printed at his 
own expense, and another is en- 
deavouring to establish a Bible So- 
The ur- 
gent necessity of establishing a 


ciety among the Jews. 


Judzo Christian community, to al-| 
ford an asylum for those Jews who} 


embrace Christianity, becomes dai 
ly more apparent. 


SOUTH-AMERICAN STATES. 

An important Message was re- 
cently transmitted to Congress by 
the President, recommending a 
recognition of the independence 
of several of the republics of South 


America, which have either se-| 


curely established their indepen- 
dence, or have prosecuted thei 
struggles, till no rational doubt 
can exist, that Spain cannot suc- 
in subduing them. The 
Committee on Foreign Relations 
have made a Report, in the House 
ol 


ceed 


Representatives, coinciding 
with the views of the President, 
ind recommending an appropria- 
tion of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars to carry the measure into ef- 
fect. 
be accepted. 


This Report wiil doubtless 


The actual independence of the 
rovernments of Siexico, Colom- 
bia, Buenos Ayres, Chili and Pe- 
ru, is admitted to be established 
If so, they are 
unquestionably entitled to be re- 


cognised as independent states. 


Foreign nations have had no di- 


rect concern in the struggle be- 
tween Spain and her colonies. 
While the latter remained under 
the contro! of the mother country, 
every nation at peace with Spain, 
was bound to respect her rights. 
If the colonies have obtained the 
rank of independent nations, they 
are entitled to claim the same 
rights as Spain. Our government 
maintained a strict neutrality, as 
long as the contest remained at all 
dubious. 


Now, it is thought, no 


motive for delay exists, and con- 






















by the impulses of their native! dent wishes in this meritorious 2°- 
energy. Since then, his industry tempt, they will prove themselv: 
has been unremitting, his im- «apable of appreciating the intrin- 
provements rapid.—In the course ; sic value of genius, and its insepa- 
of a few years, iiis pencil has at-| rable intimacy with the morals, 
tained a skill in portrait painting,! the reputatifh, and the happiness 
which would not discredit the ve-| of this republic. P.F. 
terans of the profession. To a 
mind possessing the slightest pre- 
tensions to taste and discrimi- 
nation in the art, his portraits 
exhibit that vivid expression of 
soul—that emphatic impress of} 
countenance, which constitutes 
the intellectual characteristic of 
the original ; and without which, 
any picture, however exquisite and 
highly finished, may be the mere | House for concurrence. 
painting—and however accurately | A bill to prevent war among the Tn 


CONGRESS. 


SENATE. 

A bill to amend the charter of tle 
Bank of the United States, has heen 
passed, and sent to the House for cog- 
currence, 

A bill to define admiralty jurisdiction 
has also been passed, and sent to the 








|but the acquirement—the com- 
imon place production of mere 


Tracts and; 
| 


sequently the President has pro- 
posed the recognition, which, it 
is presumed, will meet with the 





| 


ready approbation of the people. 


It is said, however, that the 


proposal has excited some qgita- 
tion among the foreign diplomatic 
corps In this city, and the Spanish 
minister has actually left it, and 


proceeded to Philadelphia. It is 
not probable, however, that any 
thing serious will result from 
these movements. 


[By Request. | 
YROM THE WASHINGTON CITY GAZETTE, 


AMERICAN GENIUS. 


There is at present on a visit to 
this city,a young American paint- 
er, Whose clatms to a munilicent 
patronage are most commanding. 
Born and peared in rural obscuri- 
ty, remote from those emanations 
of art which warm into expansion 
the germs of more favoured ge- 
nius; he remained unconscious 
of the powers with which he was 
endued, until they were developed 


copied may be the striking prom- dian tribes within the territorial jurisdie- 
jinency of feature, is stil! nothing | tion of the United States, has been re- 
ported by Col. R. M. Johnson, 

A bill to establish a national armoury 
on the Western waters, has been twice 
read with general consent. 

The Senate has been much engaged 
Executive business during the past 
week, 














































































































mechanism. It is like body with- 
out spirit—metre “ without the 
inspiration of poetry.” But James 
Bowman, the subject of this no- 
tice, is animated by that ethereal 
fire which nature infuses into the 
sons of genius. He not only pos- 
sesses the talent of imparting to his 
performances the mental essence 
of their prototypes, but is gifted 
with the endowment of so 
imprinting their lineaments upon 
his memory, from casual and mo- 
mentary inspection, as, in the re- 
tirement of his study, to transcribe 
them on his canvass all their 
native force and freshness.—Be- 
sides other evidences of pre-emi- 
{nent genius thus afforded by him, 
are two excellent portraits execu- 


on 


HOUSE. " 

A bill grafting certain privileges to 
steam ships and other ressels owned by 
incorporated compantes, (the same a 
pertain to such vessels’ belonging to in- 
dividuals) has beeffpassed afd sent to 
the Senate for concurrence. 

The committee on the President’s met 
sage on the subject of recognising the 
independence of the South Americen 
governments, presented a report ap- 


rare 





proving of the Executive recommenda- 
tion, and offered resolutions for carrying 
the measure into effect. 

The disputed election of Messrs. Cos 
den and Reed of Maryland, after 2 
warm debate, and- several trials of the 
question by vote, has terminated in fa- 
{i vour of Mr. Reed. 
|which were scized by the artist} A bi!l to enable the inhabitants of the 
lwhile that gentleman was address- | District of Columbia to form a frame of 
ing ah argument to the supreme | government, has been twice read and 
court ot the United States.——But | committed. 
ithe powers of this highly gifted The resolution from the Senate for 
| young man are jin the shackies ot adjournment on the second Monday o 
| poverty. 
icumbered 


;ted last winter, one c+ Governor 
T Rasta, . bh mneantener hs ac 

Barbour, representing him as he 
‘appeared in the Senate of the U- 
nited States; the other of Danie: 
; Webster, Esq. the materials o 


Let him be so far disc 
of these, as not to be 
}compelled to limit his exertion to 


April, has not been adopted by the 
House. 
are ‘ »Tice “ . nr — 
mere drudgerics of his professio seat 
The last number of the North 
American Review contains an in- 


|'—-let the aspirations of his genius 
ascend to the contemplation o: 
those spiendid masters of the peu- 
cil whose productions invest wit! 
inextinguishabie glory the temple 
of art—and it is confidently pre- 
dicted, that, burning with nobis 
emulation, he wilithrow around the 
monuments of our national tame, 
a splendour which will ¢low in il-|large portion of our country. 
lustrious rivalry with that by 
which it was enkindled. This pre- 
diction is not founded on an over- 
weening personal attachment to 
Mr. Bowman, with whom, and the 
| productions of his pencil, the wri- 
ter had but recently the rratifica- 
on to become acquainted. Brief, 
however, as has becn this acquain- 
tance, it has been sutficient to con- 
vince him that this young mar de- 
serves to find a patron in every lo- 
ver ol the fine arts, and in every 
triepd of the republic.—His por- 
traits give indicatiens of talents 
which, if properly cultivated, may 
rauk him among the first artists of 
the age in which he lives. 

Free from that excessive glare 
which was the characteristic fault 
of the Venetian painters, and 
which, while it dazzles and fasci- 
nates the eye of the pretended ama- 
teur, 1s the almost invariable de- 
fect of these youthful artists whom 
nature has doomed never to risc 
above the level of mediocrity ; his 
pictures exhibit a chaste and deli- 
cate loveliness, associated with a 
dignified sobriety of hue, its ap 
propriate accompaniment, the ju- 
dicious consortion of which con 
stituted one of the distinguishing 
excellences of the school of Ra- 
effaello. Shall this young man, 
who cherishes a laudable ambition 
to attain the highest honours of his 
favourite art, Consume the prime 
of his days in a struggle for bread? 
Shall the daring hopes of his in- 
spired imagination be repressed 
by the unrelenting gripe of pen- 
ury? 

Nature establishes the founda- 
tion of genius—their superstruc- 
sures must be erected by untetter- 
ed industry, aided by the contem- 
plation of successiul medeis.— 
That great and immortal artist, 
who “thanked God that he had 
been-born in the time of Michael 
Angelo,” might net, with all bis 
fine original powers, had he never 
taken lessons from the Florentine 
masters, have extended his repu- 
tation beyond the precincis of Ur- 
bino. 

Mr. Bowman, eager to enjoy 
the advantages afforded by the 
study of those magnificent pro- 
ductuuons of art which are coucen- 
trated in the Royai Academy at 
London, has been prevailed upon 
to have circulated forsignaturc © a 
paper headed by a propusition to 
tuke, at a reasonable price, the por- 
traits of those persons Who may be 
inclined to copiribuie their atc 
towarus supplying him with the 
means of enabling him to visit thai 
stitution. 


It is confidently hoped that this 
appeal to We hberaiity and gener 
ous feeling of his countrymell, by 
a poor, but nuble-mmeded, yours 
ost, wall not be unavoiling 5 asic 


teresting article on the subject of 
the New-York Canals, of which 
we shall present an abstract our 
next. The subject is an important 
one, involving the interests of a 
it 
is hoped, that the efforts and splen- 
did success of New-York will a-” 
rouse other states, and Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia in particular, 
to exertions for the due employ- 
ment of their facilities for render- 
ing communication with the W est- 
ern States easy, and the transmis- 
sion of goods prompt and cheap. 
Otherwise, they may assuredly ex- 
pect, that much of the commerce 
now carried on over the mountains, 
will be diverted into the great Erte 
Canal. 


LAUNCH. 

It is understood, that the fri- 
gate Potomac will be launched, at 
the Navy Yard, in this city, this 
forenoon, about a quarter before 
10 o’clock. 


Under our Religious head, will 
be found several interesting let- 
ters, received in this city,and com- 
municated for publication in the 
Star. 








MARRIED, 

On Tresdav evening, by the Rev. Mr. 
Brown, Mr. Lovrs Le Precx, to Miss 
Jean Campre ct, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, the 5th instant, by 
the Rev. Dr Staugtton, at Holmeshurgh, 
Pennsy ‘vainia, the Rev JounC. Hanaraon, 
of Virginia, to Miss Marr C. deurhter 
of Witham Macee, Req of that piace. — 
In Providence, (R. 1.) Rev. Herne 
Jackson, to Miss Mantra T. Gano, 
daughter of Rev. Step!.en Gano. 








FEMALE BRANCA BIBLE SOCIETY?, 


Agreeably to the 8tha@fticle of (heir 
constitution, the annual meeting of the 
“ Female Branch Bible Society of the 
City of Washington” will take place on 
Monday, the 25th instant, at the Rev. 
Dr. Laurie’s church, on F street, at 11 
o’ciock precisely; at which time and 
place the ladies of Washmgton and its 
vicinity, are respectfully invited to at- 
tend. : 

By order of the Board of Managers. 

Sarnan Wuaearon, Cor. Sec. 

mar. 23—1t 





Christopher Cummins, 
For the convenience of gentlemen who 
have favoured him with their orders in 
the ‘PAILORING BUSINESS, at his 
present establishment on F street, op- 
posite the Secretary of State, and those 
who may please to employ }.im, ai his 
store, opposite Mr. Varnum’s New Row, 
Pennsylvania Avcnue, will have bis work 
.xecuted in the first style, and char. s to 
correspond with the present pressure of 
thle tines, 

Lakes’ Riding Dresses, Pe'isses, &¢. 

ne «tly ex. cuted 

C. Cows willconduct scouring an lt 
Custring, Gentlemen’s cloth. s scour. <4, 
vressed, repaired or turned, and restory t 
io their original lustretn all opped- 
ee equal lo Hew. é 
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POETRY. | 








"The following noble Hymn is extracted 
from ‘ Sybiiline Leaves’@y S.T. Cole- 
ridge. The author has been ranked 


ereate anew, Et is cxeecding strik- 


|ing to observe how the contracted 


rigid soul seemsto soften, and grow 
warm, and expand, and quiver with 
life. With the new energy infused, 
it painfully struggles to work itsclf 
into freedom, from the wretched 





among the “ Lake Poets,” a class of 
writers distinguished by their mysti- 
cal fancies, and a laboured simplicity, 
sometimes bordering upon silliness.— 
Several of the author’s works exhibit 
some traces of his relationship to this 
school; but in the elevated piety and 
vigorous conceptions of the following 
Hymn, we discover proof of a better 
taste, and of a more healthful state of 
feeling. —Sran. 


FROM COLERIDGE’S “ SYBILLINE LEAVES.” 


Besides the rivers Arve and Arveiren, 
which haye their sources at the foot of 
Mount Blanc, five conspicuous torrents 
tush down its sides, and within a few 
paces of the glaciers, the Gentiana Ma- 
jor grows, in immense numbers, with its 
flowers of loveliest blue. 


ITYMN, 
Before sunrise, in the vale of Chamouny. 


HAST thou a charm to stay the morning star 
fh his steep course? So long he seems to pause 
On thy beld,awful head, & Sovran Blane! 
The Arve and Arveigyn,at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly ; Sut thou, most awful form ! 
Risest from fwrth thy silent sea of pines} 
Mow siiex®y ! Around thee and above, 
Deep *3 the air and dark, substantial, black, 
#.n ebon mass ; methinks thou piercest it 
As with a wedge! But, when I look again, 
itis thine own calm home, thy erystal shrine, 
Thy habitation from eternity ! 
Oh dread and silent Mount! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 
Djdst vanish from my thought : entranced in prayer, 
I worshipped the Inyisible alone. 
Yet like some sweet beginning melody, 
So sweet we know not we are listening to it, 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending wid my 
thought, 
Yea with my life, and life’s own secret joy : 
Till the dilating soul, enrapt, wansfused, 
Into the mighty vision passing :—-there, 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to Heaven. 
Awake, my Sou! ! not only passive praise 
Thou owest ! not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks, and secret ecstacy ! awake, 
Voice of sweet song ! awake, iny heart, awake, 
Green yales and icy cliffs, all joitiey Hymn ! 
Thou, ‘first, and chicf, sole Sovran of the vale ! 
Or strng¢ling with the darkness of the night, 
And visited ail night by troops of stars, 
r when they climb the sky, or when they sink : 
Companion of the Morning Star at dawn, 
Thyself Earth's vosy star, and of the dawn 
Go-hera'd ! wake, O wake, and utter praise! 
Who sunk thy sumless pillars deep in Earth ? 
Who filied thy countenance with rosy light ? 
Who made thee Parent of perpetual streams ? 
And you, ye five wild torrents, Sevee!y glad, 
Who call’d you forth from nieht and utter death, 
From dark and icy caverus vall’d you forth, 
Down those precipitous, black, jagged, rocks 
For ever shatter’d, and the saine for 
Who v: 
Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 
Uneeasing thunder, and eterna! fear? 
And wlio commanded (and the silence came) 
Tere let the billows stiffen and have rest ? 
Ye ice falig! ye that from the Mountain’s brow 
Adown etlormous ravines slope amain— 
‘forrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopp’d at once amidst their maddest piunge. 
Motion less Torrents : silent Cataracts ! 
Who made you glorious as whe Gates 
Benvath the keen fell Moon ? Who bade the Sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who with living flowers 
Of iovetiest blue spread gar'and: at your feet ? 
God! Let-the torrents like a shout of nations 
Ausweif! and let the ice-plains echo, God! 


ter? 
-e vou your invulnerable life, 


of Heaven 


God! siag ye meadow-streams with gladsome voice ! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and sou!-iike sounds ! 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snew, 

And in their pertious fall shall thunder God ! 

Ye livery-Howers, that skirt the eternal frost ! 

Ye wild-goats sporting round the Fagie’s nest ! 

Ye Eagles, ploy mates of the Mountain storm! 

Te Lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds ! 

¥e signs and wonders of the element! 

Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise ! 

Onee more, hoar Mount, with thy sky-pointing 
peuks, 
Ott from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure se- 
rene, 

Juto the depth of clouds, that veil thy breast~ 
Thou too, again, stupendous Mountain, thou, 

Tiat as I raise way head, awhile “ow’d low 

Tn adoration, upward from thy base 

Slow trareiling with dim eyes su:Tus’d with tears, 
Solemnily scemest, hike a vapoury cloud, 

To wise befure me—Rise, O ever rise, 

Rise, like a cloud of incense from the Earth! 
_Thou kingiy Spint throu’d among the hills, 

Thou dread Ambassador from Marth to Heaven, 
Great Hierarch ! Tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the Stars, and te!] yon rising Sun, 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praiscs God! 


ae 


he 











MISCELLANY. 





CONVERSION. 


The following extract from Foster’s 

» Essay on Popular Ignorance, is wor- 
thy of the attention of those, who ap- 
pear to regard the relations of remark- 
able conversions, as the idle dreams 
of fanaticism ; 


We cannot close this detailed il- 
lustration of so gloomy a subject, 
without again adverting to a rare, 
it istrue, but most admirable phe- 
nomenon, forgwhich the observers 
may, if they choose, go round the 
whole circle of their p&ilosophy, 
and begin again to find any ade- 
quate cause, other than the most 
immediate agency of the Aimigh- 
ty Spirit. Here and there an in- 
stance occurs to the delight of the 
christian philanthropist, of a per- 
son brought up in utter ignorance 
and barbarian rudeness, and so con- 
tinuing till late, sometimes very 
late in life; and then, at last, after 
the long petrifying effect of time 
and habit, suddenly seized upon by 
a mysterious power, and taken, 
with an alarming and irresistible 
force, out of the dark hold in 
which the spirit has lain imprison- 
ed and torpid, into the sphere of 
thought and feeling. 

This we notice, not so much to 
show how far a divine influence 
surpasses all other applications to 
the human mind, as for the purpose 
of again remarking, how wonder- 
fully this moral change may affect 


the obtuse intellectual faculties; 
sich i in the most sig-|the work of God. 
+ instances, almost tojlimestoue, and connects two huge 


— pie 


contortion in which it has so long 
been fixed, as. by the impressed 
spell of some infernal magic. It 
has been seen filled with a painful 
and indignant emotion at its own 
ignorance ; actuated with a restiess 
earnestness to be informed ; ac- 
quiring an unwonted applicable- 
ness of its facuities to thought ; at- 


intelligence and moral sensibility, 
to which numerous things are be- 
coming discernible and aifecting, 
that were as non-existent before. It 
is not in the very utmost strength 
of their import that we employ 
such terms of description; but we 
have known instances in which the 
| Change, the intellectual change, 





space of time, that even an infidel 
observer must have forfeited all 


sense, ifhe would not acknowledge 
—This that you call divine grace, 
whatever it may really be, is the 
strangest awakener offaculties af- 
ter all. - Andto adevout man, it is 
a spectacle of most enchanting 
beauty thus to see the immortal 
plant, which has been under a ma- 
lignant blast while sixty or seventy 
years have passed over it, coming 
out at length in the bloom of life. 

We cannot hesitate te draw the 
inference, that if religion is so au- 
spicious to the intellectual facul- 


those faculties must be of great ad- 
vantage to religion. 


FEMALE MISSIONARIES. 
The following is an Extract from 

Address delivered by the Rev. T. 
Gallaudet, at Hartford, Connecticut, im- 
mediately after the Marriage of the Rev. 
Itinam Hinenam to Miss Mostry, who 


an 


were to sail in a few days for the Sand. 
wich Isiands as Missionaries. It contains 
in eloquent eulogium on the female cha- 
racter, and a deserved rebuke of that spi- 
t of the world, which condemns. while 
cannot understand, the intrepid zeal 
of female Missionaries : 


Ah! we sometimes hear the propriety 
of such adventures, as they are termed, 
called in question. For it is easy and plea- 
sant for those of us who sit quietly by 
our own fire side, surrounded with com- 
forts and luxury to wonder at the rash- 
ness of those who embark in such ha- 
zardous enterprises; and, while we 
shrink from self-denial, and do so littl 
for the cause of Christ, we hope in some 
measure to pailiaic our neglect by find- 
ing fault with those who do more. And, 
strange as it may seem, Woman—sent by 
Heaven as an help mate for man; design- 
ed to share and soothe his sorrows ; to 
participate in, and lighten his cares ; to 
excite by her gentler influence, and 
invigorate by her kind remonstrances his 
Jangutshing efforts in the path of duty ;— 
Woman-——whio my have less active cou- 
rage, but more unbending fortitude than 
man; Whose instinctive good sense ex- 
tricates from difficulties which his bogst- 
ed sagacity cannot surmount-—-Woiman 
—-who, like the vestal virgin of old, 
keeps bright the lamp of domestic pie- 
ty in the quiet of her retirement, wuile 
man sufiers its flane to be almost extin- 
guished in the tumultuous bustle of the 
world ;—-Woman -—may be the admired 
heroine of a novel; or follow her hus 

band through the fatigues of a military 
campaign, and attend him amid allsthe 
horrors of war; or traverse with him the 
mighty deep, and spend vears in some 
sultry clime, while he is tolling to make 
‘us fortune ;--she may do all this, and 
receive the loudest plaudits of approba- 
tion for her intrepidity and constancy ;- 
but let her become the partner of some 
humble missionary, who goes to fight 
the battles of the cross, and to win an 
incorruptible crown, and to lay up trea- 
sure in Heaven, and she no longer has 
any claim to magnanimity and fortitud 

of soul ;-she must consent to bear the re- 
proach of weakness or rashness. 

Take up this reproach, ye daughters 
of Zion, and patiently endure it ; follow- 
ers of her, whose dust reposes in India, 
but whose spirit now rejoices in Heaven 
over her past sufferings in the cause of 
Christ ; and may the same arm which 
shiclded Rebekah, who, at the call of 
Providence, le"! her kindred and home, 
even the almighty arm of the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac ‘and of Jacob, ever 
sustain and protect you. 


FROM THE CIURISTJAN WERALD. 
NATURAL BRIDGE IN VIRGINIA, 


On a lovely morning toward the 
close of spring, I found myseli in 
a very beautiful part of the Great 
Valley of Virginia. Spurred on- 
ward by impatience, I beheld the 
sun rising in splendour and chang- 
ing the blue tints on the tops of 
the lofty Allegany mountains into 
streaks of purest gold, and nature 
seemed to smile in the freshness 
of beauty. A ride of about fifteen 
miles, and a pleasant woodland 
ramble of about two, brought my- 
self and companion to the great 
Natural Bridge. 

Although I had been anxiously 
looking forward to this time, and 
my mind. had been considerably 
excited by expectation, yet I was 
not altogether prepared for this 
visit.. This great work of nature 
is considered by many as the se- 
cond great curiosity in our coun- 
try, Niagara falls being the first. 
I do not expect to convey a very 
correct idea of this bridge, for no 
description can do this. 

The Natural Bridge is entirely 
t is of solid 





taining a perception, combined of 


was so conspicuous, within a brief 


cjaim to be esteemed a man of 


ties, the cultivation and exercise of 


mountains tegether by e most 
beautiful arch, over which there 
is a great waron road. Its length 
from one mountain to the other ts 
nearly 80 feet, its width about 35, 
its thickness 45, and its perpendic- 
ular height over the water is not 
far from 220 feet. A few bushes 
grow on its top, by which the trav- 
eller may hold himself as he looks 
over. On each side of the stream, 
and near the bridge, are rocks 
projecting ten or fifteen feet over 
the water, and from 200 to 300 
feet from its surface, all of lime- 
stone. The visiter cannot give 
so good a description of this 
bridge as he can of his feelings at 
the time.’ He softly creeps out 
ou a Shaggy projecting rock, and 
looking down a chasm of from 40 
to 60 feet wide, he sees, nearly 
300 feet below, a wild stream 
foaming and dashing against the 
rocks beneath, as if terrified at the 
rocks above. This stream is called 
Cedar creek. The visiter here sees 
trees under the arch, whose height 
is 70 feet; and yet to look down 
upon them, they appear like small 
bushes of perhaps two or three 
feet in height. I saw several 
fly under the arch, and they look- 
ed like insects. I threw downa 
stone, and counted 34 before it 
reached the water. 
heights and of depths, but they 
here see what is high, and they 
tremble, and feel it to be deep. 
The awful rocks present their 
everlasting butments, the water 
murmurs and foams far below, 
and the two mountains rear their 
proud heads on each side, separ- 
ated by a channel of sublimity. 
Those who view the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, and allow 
that. none but God could make 
them, will here be impressed that 
none but an Almighty God could 
build a bridge like this. 

The view of the bridge from 
below, is as pleasant as the top 
view is awful. The arch from be- 
neath would seem to be about two 
feet in thickness. Some idea of 
the distance from the top to the 
bottom may be formed, from the 
fact, that as I stood on'the bridge 
and my companion beneath, neith- 
er of us could speak with suffi- 
cient loudness to be heard by the 
other. A man from either view 
does not appear more than four o1 
five inches in height. 

As we stood under this beauti- 
ful arch, we saw the place where 
visiters have often taken the pains 
to engrave their names upon the 
rock, Here Washington climbed 
fect and carved his own 
name, where it still remains. 
Some, wishing to immortalize 
their names, have engraven them 
deep and large, while others have 
tried to climb up and insert them 
high in this book of fame. 

A few years since, a young man, 
being ambitious to place his name 
above all others, came very near 
losing his life in the attempt. 
After much fatigue he climbed 
up as high as possible, but found 
that the person who had before 
occupied his place was taller than 
himself, and consequently had 
placed his name above his reach. 
But he was not to be thus dis- 
couraged. He opens a large jack- 
knife, and in the soft lime-stone, 
began to cut places for his hands 
and feet. With much patience 
znd industry he worked his way 
upwards, and succeeded in carv- 
ing his name higher than the 
most ambitious had done before 
him. He could now triumph: but 
his triumph was short; for he 
was placed in such a situation 
that it was impossible to de- 
scend, unless he fell upon the rag- 
ged rocks beneath him. There 
was no house near, from whence 
his companions could get assist- 
ance. ‘He couid not long remain 
in that condition, and, what was 
worse, his friends were too much 
frightened to do any thing for his 
relief, They looked upon him as 
already dead, expecting every 
moment to see him precipitated 
upon the rocks below and dashed 
to pieces. Not so with himself. 
He determined to ascend. Ac- 
cordingly he plies himself with 
his knife, cutting places for his 
hands and feet, and gradually as- 
cended with incredible labour. He 
exerts every muscle. His life was 
at stake, and all the terrors of 
deatl rose before him. He dared 
not look downwards, lest his head 
should become dizzy; and perhaps 
on this very circumstance his life 
depended. His companions stood 
at the top of the rock exhort- 
ing and encouraging him. His 
strength was almost exhausted ; 
but a bare possibility of saving 
his life still remained, and hope, 
the last friend of the distressed, 
had not yet forsaken him. His 
course upwards was rather ob- 
liquely than perpendicularly. His 
most critical moment had now 
arrived. He had ascended con; 
siderably more than 200 feet, and 
had still further to rise, when he 
felt himself fast growing weak. 
He thought of his friends and all 
his earthly joys, and he could not 
leave them, He thought of tHe 
grave, and dared not meetit. He 
now, made his last effort, and suc- 
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ceeded. He cut his way not far 


* 


All hear of 


from 230 feet from the water, in a) 
‘course almost perpendicular; and 
in alittle less than two hours, his 
anxious companions reached him 
a pole from the top and drew him 
up: They received Ae with 
shouts of joy; but he himself was 
completely exhausted. He im- 
mediately fainted away on reach- 
ing the spot, and it was some time 
hebefore could be recovered ! 

lt was interesting to see the 

ath up these awful rocks, and to 
follow in imagination this bold 
vouth as he thus saved his life. 
His name stands far aboye all the 
rest, a monument of hardihood, 
of rashness, and of folly. 

We staid around this seat of 
‘orandeur about four hours; but 
from my own feelings I should 
not have supposed it over half an 
hour. There is a little cottage 
near, lately built; here we were 
desired to write_our names as Vl- 
siters of the bridge, in a large 
book kept for this purpose. Two 
large volumes were nearly filled 
in this manneralready. Having 
immortalized ourselves by enrol- 
ling our names in this book, we 
silently returned to our horses, 
wondering at this great work ot 
nature; and we could not but be 
filled with astonishment at the 
amazing power of Him, who can 
clothe himself in wonder and ter- 
ror, or throw around his works a 
mantle of sublimity. 
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Notice of Morse’s New Gazet- 
teer—-A New Universal Gazet- 
teer, by J. Morse, D. D. and R. C. 
Morse, A. M. in one alphabet, and 
in one large 8vo volume, of more 
than 800 pages, has just been is- 
sued from the press in this city. 
It is believed that this is the only 
Gazetteer yet completed in the 
English language, in which Eu- 
rope is described according to its 
modern divisions. The common 
Gazetteers, published in Greats 
Britain, take no notice of some of 
the most important changes in- 
troduced at the Congress of Vien- 
na. The basis of the present work, 
so far as relates to the Eastern 
Continent, is the Vew Edinburgh 
Gazetteer, now nearly completed 
in six volumes, and executed with 
industry and ahility by six daffer- 
ent authors of literary eminence, 
each taking a different department. 
Much assistance, especially in the 
more complicated parts of Euro- 
pean Geography, has also been 
derived from the works of Ger- 
man geographers. The portion of 
the work relating to the United 
States, is unusually full, and has 
been prepared with great labour 
from informétion collected by ex- 
tensive personal travels, and by 
correspondence with intelligent 
gentlemen in the various states, 
as well as by a consultation of all 
the valuable works which have 
lately appeared, illustrating the 
geography of the different parts 
of the country. At the close of the 
work is an Appendix, containing 
an account of the monies, weights 
and measures of various countries, 
with tables illustrating the popu- 
lation, commerce, and resources 
of the United States, and also ina 
tabular view, a summary result of 
the researches of the senior author, 
in relation to the number and po- 
sition of the various Indian tribes 
in this country. 

The excellent typographical 
execution of the work on a good 
paper, gives it an attractive ap- 
pearance, and is very creditable 
to the pwhlishers, as well as to the 
authors. 

Notice of Morse’s New School 
Geography and Atlas.—pp! 368. 
Richardson & Lord, Boston, 1820. 
Price $1,75.—This is the twenty- 
second edition of the School Geo- 
graphy, and is published by Jedi- 
diah Morse, D.D. and Sidney E. 
Morse, A.M. The present edi- 
tion, with much labour and care, 
has been taken into a new draft, 
and all the modern improvemerits 
of importance have been intro- 
duced. In this work the world is 
represented under three distinct 
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THE 
Latter Day Luminary, 


NEW SERIES; 


By a Committee of the Board of Mana- 
ers of the General Convention of 
the Baptist Denomination 
in the United States. 


—— 


Contents of No. EI. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Retrospect of Missions—No. It. 
Extract from a MS, Sermon. os 
Answer ‘to Query concerning Unitarian- 


86m. 

The Seven Thunders. 

Quotations from Charnock. 

What is Truth ? 

Address delivered at the opening of the 
Columbian College 


REVIEW. 


A Retrospect of the first Ten Years of 
the Protestant Mission to China. 
MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Foreign. 
The London Missionary Society. 
Church Missionary Society. 
Africn—Letter from Lott Carey and Col- 
bn Teage. 
Domestic. 


Cherokee Indians. —Letter from the Rev. 

Humphrey Posey. 
Letter from the Kev. Thomas Roberts. 
indian School at Elhott. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Infidel conquered by the Bible. 

the Good Rule. 

Anecdote. 

Revivals of Religion, &c. 

Letter from a Young Lady to her Bro- 
ther. 

From another Sister to the same. 

Death of Eider Solomon Norton. 


POETRY. 

Psalm xxiii. 

The Order of the Books of the New Tes- 
tament. 

On Prayer. 

The Law and Gospel. 


TERMS. 


This work, from the first of January, 
1922, will be published monthly, the first 
Saturday in each month, at Two Dollars 
4 year, if paid in advance, or before the 
‘elivery of the fourth number; Three 
Dollars, if not paid till the close of the 
year. 

Those who become responsible for 5 
copies, shall have a sixth, gratis 

li will be delivered to subscribers ip 
Washington and Georgetown, on the 
day of publication. To others it wili 
be forwarded by mail, or otherwise, as 
they may direct, without delay. 

No subscription will be taken for less 
than a year: and subscribers will be 
understood to continue, unless season - 
sble notice shall be given to the con. 
trary. 

Communications, post paid, addressed 
to Anderson & Meehan, Columbian Of- 
Jice, Washington: City, will receive im- 
mediate attention. 

OF Profits sucred to the cause of Mis- 


sions 





REMOVAL. 


OSE.PH GIBSON has the honour of 
informing his friends, both in Wash- 
ington and Georgetown, that he has re- 
moved his Grocery Store from George 
town to Washington City, on the Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, adjoining the house 
of Gen. Walter Jones, and nearly oppo- 
site the Old Theatre,—where he has 
on hand, and intends to k plete 
assortment of Groceries uors,: 
consisting principally of the following 
mentioned articles, viz. 
Imperial, Hyson, Young Hyson, and 
Souchong Tras. 
Coffee and Chocoiate. 
Loat, Lump, and Brown Svears. 
Cogniac Brandy, (old and genuine) 
Peach do. 
Holiand Gin, Common do. 
Whiskey, Jamaica Spirits. 
Madeira, Lisbon, and Teneriffe Wines. 
Alispice, Pepper, Starch, Rice, , 
Fig Blue, Indigo, 
Mould, Dipt, and Spermaceti Candles 
Yellow, White, and Brown Soap, &c. 


He likewise has on hand, and intends 

keeping for sale, 

Printing Paper, Cartridge do. 

Writing do. of every kind 

Blotting do. 

Blank Legers, Journals, Day Books, 

Memorandum do. and all other blank 
Books. 

Quills, Sealing Wax, Wafers, Pen- 
knives, Counting-house do. Pounce, 


&e. &e. With everyarticle in the 
Stationary line. All of which he will 
sell at small profits for Cash. 
J. G. wishing to close his old business 
while in Georgetown, requests all who 
are indebted to him to make immediate 


payment, as it is entirely out of his pow- 
er to grant any longer indulgence. 


mar 9-tf. 





views.—1. An Introductory view 
of each quarter or grand division 
of the globe; 2. A view of each 
country indetail; $. General views 
or recapitulations. The General 
views occupy about one third of 
the work, and constitute the fea- 
ture which particularly distin- 
guishes it from former editions, 
and which gives it a decided pre- 
ference over oiher school geogra- 
phies. All that is important re- 
lating to the population, com- 
merce, literature, religion, &c. of 
the countries of the world, is here 
condensed, explained by remarks, 
and accompanied by questions, so 
as to render it easy for the youth 
to understand. The General views 
are followed by. about fifty pages 
of questions on the maps of the 
Atlas. The Atlas contains eight 
maps, viz. Of the Globe ; Europe ; 
Asia; Africa; North-America; 
South-America; theUnited States; 
and the British Islands, These 
are corrected by the authors, and 





Fuller’s Works. 


Uniform Edition. j 


HE first Vol. of this work is before 
the public in two editions, 8vo. and 
12mo. corresponding in style of publi- 
cation with the two editions of the Me- 
moirs of the Author’s life. Several vo- 
lumes have been received of Dr. Ryland’s 
edition, now printing in England, but 
the publisher regrets to say, his sub- 
scription is not sufficient to defray the 
expenses of the American edition of 
the work. 
He hopes this suggestion will be suf- 
ficient to induoe a Patronage, that will 
enable him to proceed in the publication 
of the work, as fast as the copy is receiv- 
ed from England. Let it never be said, 


labours for support in the midst of a 
great and generous people. 

The work will be comprised in eight 
volumes 8vo. besides the Memoirs, and 
will be delivered to subscribers at two 
dollars a volume, ir good sheep binding 
and handsomely lettered. Subscriptions 
received by Lincoln & Edmands, Boston 
—John Sayre, New-¥ i 


& 
Jewett, Baltimore-and Anderson & Mee- 





are very neatly engraved and co- 
loured + <P . 
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Tapes, Lead Pencils, Pocket Books, | BY 


Dr. Staughton’s 4 


FOR SALF AT THR Cotvy 
AND BY DAVIS any 


THE ADDREgg 
Delivered atthe 
Opening of the Columbian 
9th January, 1892 


By the Rev. Dr. Wiljj 
Presidéot of the ams 


Price 25 centa—and q iii, 
for largér quantities. 
Feb 2— 





Morse’s Sermo, 


. DAVIS & ForcE, 
Adjoining Brown's x, 


Have this day published fp 
25 cents, A SERMON, delivens 
the American Board of (> 
for Foreign Missions, at thy: 
meeting in Springfield, y 
September 19, 1821; by the 
diah Morse, D. D. late Minig, 
First Congregational Society ing 
town, near Boston, now residj 
Haven, Connecticut. Publi 
of the Board. 
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Ward’s Viey, 
FOR SALE, a few copies ofa 
of the History, Literature, and 
gy of THE HINDOOS: jneiy 
nute description of their My 
Customs, and translations 4 
principal Works; in two yg) 
Wa. Wann, Missionary at 
the 2d edition, carefully abgig 
greatly improved. Inquire of 
Woodward, Bookseller, Phila 
the N. E. corner of Market 
street of said city; or at thisf 
feb. 2-—tf. 





New Fancy and Play 


Qy-eyeat T. COOTE hag 
received considerable sd 
his usual assortment of Plain 
Goods, comprising, amongst ag 
riety of others, the foliowing 
the very first quality, and 
sell cheap : 
Printed furniture calicoes, 
manufacture. a 
Furniture dimities 
Rich Gauzes, for ball-dre 
cers, turbans, &c. 
Superb Merino robes) Wil 
7-4 Col’d. do. shaw!s S ches 
Merino trimmings PY: 
Ladies’ Morocco boots 
ditto walking shoes 
ditto Corduvan do 
ditto do boots 
Boys’ & youth’s ditto 
full assortment 
White and black silk hose, 
Linen cambrics and cambrig} 
Extra long white kid glove 
Rich Ribbons 
Black and white Thule 
Cambric, Jaconet, and Mull 
White crapes, very fine _ 
Black and white bandeaus 
Black and coloured moree 
Black Bombazettes 
Black silk and Tabby ve 
Light drab ditto 
Fancy cravats and waddingy 
Russian diapers and crash: _ 
Scotch, Russia, and Irish @& 
Domestic and British shirti 
6-4 Domestic sheeting 
Domestic Checks and Plaids 
Redticking and Oil-cloths 
several Philadelphia made 
feb 23—tf 





" DRUGS, 
Medicines, Dye Stuf 


OHN DUCKWORTH has 
ceived from New York 

Celphia, a fresh supply of D 
cines, &. Also, a general asso! 
Fancy articles, viz. - 
Walking Canes, 
Rat, Hair,Cloth, Teeth and oth 
Razors and Razor Strops, 
Pomade in jars and polls, 
Antique Oil, Cologne Water, — 
Soaps, Wash Balls, . 
French Playing Cards, 
Dressing and Fine Teeth 
Charcoal and Coral Teeth Po 
Soda Powders, 
Hudson’s best Japan Blacking, 
Also, Miller’s Cough Drops, 
recommended for Consumption 
&e. Ke, 

ae Spring Water, #* 


feb. 2—8t. 





DR. R. SMETHER 
DENTIST; 


ESPECTFULLY informs: 

and others having o 
professional services, that he 
from his late residence 0 
Avenue to the next house 
De Krafft’s Printitig Office, 
Avenue, fronting the Centre 
near the office of the Nation 
gencer, where he may be »™ 
day, Sundays excepted, from 4 
A. M. to 6 P.M. ; 
mar 2-tf 





To Let, 
Two three-story BRICK 


on Greenleaf’s Point, adjoining 
dence of oh int Rodgers 
houses are as pleasantly si 

in this city, commanding © 
view of the Potomac, and WH 
delightful residence for a large” 
teel family, Spacious co2ckh™ 
stables are attached to them © 
the door is a pump of excel” 


the first Theologicai Work in the world, | They will be let separately of* 


and, to a good tenant, the ten 
very moderate. Inquire at this 
feb. 16—tf, : 
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